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tant factor in tax reform, they "have not been able to convince many 
that private ownership of land is ethically on a different basis from 
other property, or that to expropriate owners of existing land values is 
more just than to expropriate owners of other property values." Their 
work still lies ahead. Unaided today by the popular appeal of such 
striking personalities as Father McGlynn, Tom L. Johnson or Joseph 
Fels, they must win a hostile public to a belief in the equal rights of 
all to the use of the earth, or see the single tax movement relegated 
to the scrap heap of discarded Utopias. 

Frank W. Garrison. 

The Socialism of To-Day. Edited by William English Wall- 
ing, J. G. Phelps Stokes, and others. (New York: H. Holt 
and Company. 1916. Pp. xvi, 642.) 

This volume is offered as "a source book of the present position and 
recent development of the socialist and labor parties in all countries, 
consisting mainly of original documents." It is edited by a com- 
mittee of the Intercollegiate Socialist Society and is introduced by an 
historical sketch of the growth of socialism (chapter I), stressing chiefly 
the platforms of its international congresses. Then follow in sections 
II-V, twenty-four chapters tracing the recent progress of the socialist 
movement in the various nations of the earth, emphasizing in brief, 
sketchy chapters official resolutions, platforms and important discus- 
sions, and also presenting tabulations of the results of recent elections, 
showing comparative gains and losses. From the demands of the 
socialist platforms throughout the civilized world one may get in brief 
form a most excellent study of the various aspects of radicalism in 
widely differing types of civilization, so that these chapters are most 
helpful and suggestive. 

Most readers, however, will be best pleased with Part II, which 
devotes twenty chapters to a brief presentation and discussion of the 
attitude of socialism towards social problems. A brief statement of 
the problem introduces each chapter, and then follow official declara- 
tions and opinions, with indications as to the probable socialist policy 
towards each of the problems discussed, such problems, for example, 
as the general strike, unemployment, immigration and woman suffrage. 
In these discussions naturally most attention is given to English-speak- 
ing countries and to France and Germany. 

An Appendix discusses "Preparedness" from the standpoint of Amer- 
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ican socialist opinion. Socialism as affected by the present war is 
ignored in this volume, since a companion volume {The Socialists and 
the War) presents that aspect of socialistic development. 

The book as a whole is well printed, carefully prepared, and is well 
nigh indispensable to those desirous of a "bird's eye view" of socialism 
in its present stage of transition. J. Q. Dealey. 

The Problem of the Commonwealth. By L. Curtis. (Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xii, 247.) 

Not in a long time has a more stimulating and critically-constructive 
work on the British Empire appeared than the subject of this review. 
At the same time, while thought-provoking, it is marked by sanity and 
logical dispassionateness. To a considerable extent it is the fruit of 
the collective effort of groups of earnest thinkers in various portions 
of the British Empire to focus attention upon imperial problems with 
a view of introducing reforms where needed in the present organiza- 
tion of the empire. But while reflecting in part the views and opinions 
no less than the criticisms of the various "Round Table Groups," the 
volume is nevertheless the individual contribution of Mr. Lionel Curtis, 
who holds himself alone responsible for the opinions expressed. It is 
presented as a preliminary report to be followed shortly by a much 
larger one under the title of The Commonwealth of Nations. Although 
the views here expressed contain little that is novel, as indeed Mr. 
Curtis admits, they "have never been adopted as their creed by any 
recognized party, either in the Dominions or in the British Isles." 
And yet the issues raised transcend parties and party creeds and call 
as never before for a conscious and deliberate decision. The under- 
lying issue is revealed in the contention "that dominion electorates 
must, in the not distant future, assume control of foreign affairs, yet 
cannot do so without deciding irrevocably whether they are to keep 
or to renounce their status as citizens of the British commonwealth." 
The problem was even more baldly stated by Mr. Andrew Fisher on 
his first arrival in London, as high commissioner of the Australian 
commonwealth. "If I had stayed in Scotland," declared Mr. Fisher, 
"I should have been able to heckle my member on questions of Im- 
perial policy, and to vote for or against him on that ground. I went 
to Australia. I have been prime minister. But all the time I have 
had no say whatever about Imperial policy — no say whatever. Now 
that can't go on. There must be some change." In a like vein, Sir 



